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SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


EZEKIEL XVIII. 


The word of the Lord came unto me again, saying, What mean ye, that 
ye use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? As I 
live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die. 

But if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and right, and hath 
not oppressed any, d#¢ hath restored to the debtor his pledge, hath 
spoiled none by violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and hath 
covered the naked with a garment; he ¢Za¢ hath not given forth upon 
usury, neither hath taken any increase, ¢a¢ hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment between man and man, hath 
walked in my statutes, and hath kept my judgments, to deal truly; he 
zs just, he shall surely live, saith the Lord God. 

If he beget a son ¢hat zs a robber, a shedder of blood, and ¢hat doeth 
the like to amy one of these things, and that doeth not any of those 
duties, hath oppressed the poor and needy, hath spoiled by violence, hath 
not restored the pledge, and hath lifted up his eyes to the idols, hath 
committed abomination, hath given forth upon usury, and hath taken 
increase: shall he then live? He shall not live: he hath done all these 
abominations ; he shall surely die; his blood shall be upon him. 

Now, lo, zf he beget a son, that seeth all his father’s sins which he 
hath done, ‘and considereth, and doeth not such like, neither hath 
oppressed any, hath not withholden the pledge, neither hath spoiled by 
violence, dwt hath given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered the 
naked with a garment, ¢za¢ hath taken off his hand from the poor, ¢hat 
hath not received usury nor increase, hath executed my judgments, hath 
walked in my statutes; he shall not die for the iniquity of his father, he 
shall surely live. As for his father, because he cruelly oppressed, spoiled 
his brother by violence, and did ¢/a¢ which zs not good among his people, 
lo, even he shall die in his iniquity. 

Yet say ye, Why? Doth not the son bear the iniquity of the father ? 
When the son hath done that which is lawful and right, azd hath kept 
all my statutes, and hath done them, he shall surely live. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that he 
hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions 
that he hath committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him: in his 
righteousness that he hath done he shall live. Have I any pleasure at 
all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord God: and not that he 
should return from his ways, and live? 

But when the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and com- 
mitteth iniquity, ad doeth according to all the abominations that the 
wicked max doeth, shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath 
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done shall not be mentioned: in his trespass that he hath trespassed, 
and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die. 

Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house of 
Israel. Is not my way equal? are not your ways unequal? Therefore, I 
will judge you, O house of Israel, every one according to his ways, saith 
the Lord God. Repent, and turn yourselves from all your transgres- 
sions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your 
transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed: and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: 
wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye. 


The (Edipus Tyrannus and Christianity. 


“There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can bear.”— 
I CORa xt. 


THE University has devoted loyal pains, study, care, and 
time, to the reproduction of a great Greek tragedy, which 
in the last few weeks it has exhibited to those most inter- . 
ested. The occasion has its lessons for us all here, as well 
as for scholars. 


The tragic dramas of the Greeks were founded almost 
without exception on one idea, which now, when spoken of 
among scholars, is named by their name. These tragedies 
describe the struggle of a brave man against the Absolute 
Fate which involves his certain ruin. Such a struggle, wher- 
ever it appears to exist in life, is now spoken of as tragic, 
or sometimes as Greek, because from such struggles the 
great Greek tragic poets— A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides— made their plots. Such struggles have been treated 
by modern authors, but not exclusively. But they are the 
frequent and almost only subject of the Greek tragedy. 

In the case of the tragedy of King Cidipus, which was 
chosen for exhibition by the University, an oracle, announc- 
ing the will of the gods, had pronounced at his birth that 
he should kill his father. To avoid that destiny, his father 
exposed him to the beasts to die at his birth. As always in 
such stories, this exposure insured his life. In young man- 
hood, he, having been also warned by an oracle that he 
should kill his father, leaves the court of the king who had 
brought him up, and in a brawl kills his own father, not know- 
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ing who he was. He then marries his own mother, equally 
unconsciously. He and she are wholly innocent in purpose ; 
but, as the two or three hours of the play prove to them the 
horrid truth, she kills herself and he blinds himself, that he 
may never see his own children. Such is the penalty, or 
sacrifice, by which they avert the wrath of the gods, or buy 
back their favor for Thebes. You see that from the begin- 
ning CEdipus is innocent of intentional wrong. In the fatal 
brawl in which, unconsciously, he kills his father, he acts on 
the defensive, one against three. All the same, parricide is 
to these gods a crime, incest is a crime. All this time, he 
must not plead that the gods ordered his guilt in advance. 
He must do penance, though, according to the story, he is a 
pure-minded ruler and innocent of intentional wrong. The 
tragic interest of the story turns on his real innocence and 
that of his poor wife, Jocasta. 

Such in the great Greek tragedy was the fate of one inno- 
cent man and one innocent woman. 


Such notions of the gods above them sank deep in the 
mythology of those countries and times. Our special interest 
now with such tragedy comes from the fact that, near a 
thousand years afterwards, the superstition of the Dark Ages 
transferred to all men and all women the same horrible fate 
which in the play fell on Gidipus and Jocasta. The greatest 
victory of Christian faith had been the dethroning of the 
Greek gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and the rest, and the ac- 
knowledging of one God only, of whom a Jewish writer 
said, “In sum, he is All.” From their petty realms, God’s 
empire was so enlarged as to include all heaven and all 
worlds. And then, as if to match this magnificent enlarge- 
ment, the ages, darkest both in reason and in faith, extended 
such little curses as oracles could pronounce on CEdipus or 
on Orestes, and, with the fell sweep of universal cruelty, 
damned all mankind in one condemnation. According to 
this later fable, when one man, Adam, committed one sin, 
all his descendants were condemned to a common penalty. 
In that lesser case of Cidipus, he had committed uncon- 
sciously an act which, if he had meant it, would have been a 
crime. But, in this most comprehensive and most horrible 
fable, all men and all women, without doing anything, had 
sinned. Nay, before they did anything, they sinned. They 
sinned when Adam sinned; and, in his sin, they were 
damned. The purest, the most unselfish, the most spiritual, 
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men braver than C&dipus, women more loving than Jocasta, 
might struggle against this fate imposed by the Ruler of the 
Universe, but they struggled in vain. The terror and the 
grief which held captive a Greek audience, as they witnessed 
the conflict of one man wound in the gripe of this awful 
doom, are multiplied in the theology of the Dark Ages a 
thousand-fold. All mankind are damned. All mankind 
struggles. And all mankind fails. 

To add to such accumulated horror, the theology of the 
Dark Ages contrives one terror more, to make more complete 
the blind cruelty of its God. The Cdipus of the play, to 
take the convenient illustration now before us, is innocent in 
intention; but still he has done the deed of which he is 
charged. Nay, the hot passions of youth led him to that 
deed. It may. be excused, but it has been committed. In 
the larger and more horrible fable, by which the Dark Ages 
reconstruct the history of the world, it is a Son of God, ab- 
solutely and wholly innocent, confessedly innocent, innocent 
in fact, innocent in appearance, innocent in intention, who is 
seized upon for punishment. And the punishment heaped 
upon him is not any poor blinding of the eyes. It is not the 
mortal struggle of his crucifixion. It is, by an ingenuity of 
which no Greek dramatist was ever capable,— the accumu- 
lated and infinite punishment which all men ever deserved 
for all sin ever accomplished,—it is this which, to accom- 
plish the needs of a cruel Divinity, misnamed justice, is 
heaped all at once on one absolutely sinless and pure. 

By an exaggeration so awful do the Darkest Ages of the 
world parody horrors, little in this comparison, of the Greek 
tragedians. 


, We owe this awful parody, in the first instance, to the 
genius and passion of the African Augustine, who credited 
the race of men with such depravity as he supposed he him- 
self was born to. That would be a curious study which 
should show how far the idea of Fate or Destiny, as a god 
above God, stronger than the God of men, was borrowed by 
the Christian Fathers from this Greek Destiny, stronger than 
Jupiter and Apollo, and holding them in its iron rule. But 
[ have not the scholarship for that study ; nor is this the fit 
place for it, if [ had. For our present purpose, it is enough 
to say that, if Jesus Christ is an authority in Christianity, 
that idea of Fate is no part of the Christian system. ‘There is 
no reference to it in the Four Gospels. There is even no 
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refutation or reply to it, more than any affirmation of it. 
You would say that the danger of such a doctrine had never 
been called to Christ’s attention. It is certain that the fear 
of destiny is not a Jewish term. The Jews believed that 
their God was all powerful, and could do what seemed good 
to him. Asa metaphysical subtlety, the discussion between 
free will and foreknowledge is played through in the book 
of the Wisdom of Sirach. But it did not trouble the Jewish 
conscience. So that all Christ’s illustrations point exactly 
the other way. With him, God is Father, and is Father of 
infinite tenderness. He forgives where he chooses. The 
prodigal has only to return sorry, and to say he is sorry, and 
he is clasped in his father’s arms. 

The child, however weak, however fallible, is still sent into 
his Father’s harvest field, and told to work with his God. 
He may doubt as to his own skill ; but, by every word of par- 
able and every personal direction, he is encouraged. He is 
assured of the infinite alliance. That God has any prejudice 
against him is never implied. That anybody has sinned for 
him in advance is never implied in the Gospels. All that 
is extorted by preposterous misreadings from Paul’s letters. 
But Paul, too, like his Master, steadfastly tells the child that 
God is eager to reverse every injury which human failure 
has brought upon the world, and to bring in the empire of 
perfect love. 


If this tragic fable of one oracle of fate, damning with 
depravity all mankind before they were born, had ever 
really commanded the faith of the Christian world, there 
would have been the end of the Christian religion. ‘“ Any 
thing rather than that,” men would have said, and said justly. 
Happily, the Master was stronger than his interpreters., 
Happily, the life of Jesus Christ himself was known of all 
men. The words he spoke, the stories he told, were on all 
men’s lips. And the simplest clown, who could make noth- 
ing of the long-drawn inferences of the theologians, could 
make out, were it only in a poor picture, the story of the 
Marriage Feast, and could take to heart the tender forgive- 
ness of the Prodigal Son. The Christian world was better 
than its creed, as, thank God, it is to-day. A loving God, 
indeed, was not willing to leave it to any accident which 
might bring or refuse the message of the Christian gospel. 
As Paul said to those savage Lycaonians, God never left him- 
self without witness in that he did good. “In that he did 
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good.” Say what you please of sorrow, pestilence, famine, 
still, on the whole, men know and acknowledge that whoever 
rules this world rules it well. He does good. Put it in an- 
other phrase, men love to live. They are eager to live. 
The love of life is their strongest passion. To save it, they 
implore tyrants, they sacrifice wealth, they exhaust ingenuity. 
Our age is the first, indeed, which has reduced to a scientific 
statement the other theory,— that this world is the worst pos- 
sible world and this life the worst possible life. We owe this 
argument to the philosopher Schopenhauer, who did his 
best to make other people believe it. But that he did not 
believe it himself was clear enough from the simple fact that 
he continued to live out his threescore years and ten. On 
his ‘theory of morals and of life, if it had been more than a 
philosophical ingenuity, he would have put a pistol to his 
head, and there should have been an end to life. But he, 
too, loved to live, as all men love to live. It is clear that 
the fly loves to play in the air, the fish loves to swim in the 
sea, the bird loves to soar, the kitten loves to play, the dog 
loves to bask in the sun, the horse in the pasture loves to 
run, the cattle on a thousand hills love to crop the herbage. 
I believe that grass loves to grow and flowers to open. Cer- 
tain is it that man loves to live. Never a sun rises but it 
| rises on a landscape of beauty and a world of happiness. 
| And the ‘‘ mists and exhalations,” the diamond in the dew- 
drop and the daisy in the grass, the sparrow on the twig or 
| the bee in the blossom, consciously or unconsciously sing the 
praise of the power who gives them food and life, and makes 
“up: a world in which they are glad to live. 

From this simple faith, men lapse,—and this is a terrible 
misfortune,— when they separate their God from the world 
he made. ‘The carelessness of selfishness, or the narrowness 

\ of priests, or the subtlety of philosophers puts God outside 
his world, sitting on some Olympus or in some seventh 
heaven ; and, inside of it, another set of powers, which they 
call “ Nature,”’ works its will, God supposed to be ignorant 
or indifferent, or, as in the case of C#dipus, impotent. For 
Jupiter himself, in that fable, could not have saved CEHdipus 
from murdering his father. Such danger does not belong to 
those times alone. It was the danger of the Pharisees’ pre- 
cision. Jesus points out to them that they have one religion 
by which they pull a sheep out of the pit, and another relig- 
ion in which they conform to the traditions of their law. If 
CEdipus and Creon and priest and people could have under- 
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stood, alike, that they were all at that moment crossing the 
purpose of their God; if, in whatever solemn inquest, they 
had found from what filthy mill-pool or man-made Gehenna 
came the malaria which was poisoning their city; if, in what- 
ever solemnity, they had restored its conditions to the sweet 
salubrity of the forest or of the wilderness, working with 
their God for the good, of his children,— they would have 
learned and have taught the eternal lesson that it is in him, 
and only in him, that we live and move and have our being. 
All the idea that our sacrifices are to pacify him or our 
prayers to move him, when he is far away or does not wish to 
be pacified, belong to our separation of him from the laws of 
the world that he has made. 

Of course, the circumstances to which a man is born dic- 
tate, to a certain extent, his early temptations ; and the moral 
condition of the world as he finds it dictates his temptations 
afterward. But temptations are not sins. You have heard, 
in the Scripture lesson, how sternly Ezekiel challenges and 
refutes the idea that the iniquity of the fathers is to be vis- 
ited in punishment or as guilt upon their children. What- 
ever the second commandment implied on that point, Ezekiel 
insists that each man stands for himself, and by his own sins 
stands or falls. Of course, for instance, that man has horri- 
ble temptations, who has been born from drunken parents to 
inherit, from their lust and intemperance, appetites which he 
has to resist his life long. But he is a child of God also, and 
with the divine spirit he inherits from his heavenly Father 
he can resist these earthly enticements. He has power to 
loosen sin and to retain sin, if he will. “There is no temp- 
tation appointed him but such as he can bear.” He lives in 
God, if he will. He shares God’s nature. He is God's 
child. 

Slowly but surely, the world learns that great lesson. It 
lives in him, It has no other life. He lives in the world. 
He has no purpose but its good. As the world feels that 
perfect Love more perfectly, there are not so many tragedies 
nor subjects for tragedy,— that is true,— but there is life more 
successful because more simple, more glad because more 
divine. Nor let us, because we are impatient of the slow- 
ness of the world’s advance on this line,—let us not per- 
suade ourselves that it fails. If any oracle to-day sent word 
to any city that its ruler’s son or any beggar’s brat in its 
gutter was damned by a fate which would compel him to 
commit murder, the men and women. who uttered that lying 
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‘oracle would be haled before its courts and punished to the 
utmost. If it were the Archbishop of Canterbury, if it were 
the President of the University, if it were the most learned 
philosopher in the land, if all three of them united in such 
slander against the love of God, they would be tried for 
defamation of the character of the baby about whom they 
prophesied, tried for conspiracy to defame if they united in 
their oracle, and they would all be justly punished for fore- 

‘casting woe. Thus to press to the ridiculous the most 
solemn of these superstitions of the past is wise and fair, if 
we learn, as we ought, that at bottom in the hearts of men is 
more of the surety of God and of his perfect love. On that 
surety, laws have made themselves, customs formed them- 
selves, and States been founded. As the world goes forward 
in that surety, the little children learn that this is God’s 
hand from which they take the dandelion and the buttercup, 
that these are God’s leaves which are dancing on the trees 
and his blossoms which perfume the air, that this miracle, 
in which a month since the bare twigs of the winter budded, 
bourgeoned, and blossomed in the fresh glory of the spring, 

was the present God, giving, as he always gives, new gifts 
unto men. As the children grow in this knowledge, as 

young men and maidens are happy in it, as hard-working 
men and women consecrate their daily labor in this cer- 
tainty, the more certainly will there die away even the mem- 
ories of the old curses, whether pronounced by priests or 
argued out by logicians. Sorrow will come,— yes! It is the 
gate of wisdom, and man must pass through it as he ascends 
to higher life. But no man knows so well as he who passes 
through it that in the goodness fresh every morning and 
new every evening, the goodness which makes the heavens 
blaze with light, and makes every inch of the earth a miracle 
of wonder, there is the constant assurance of unchanging 
love. It is the repetition of constant blessing which we 
never asked for nor imagined, which surrounds even our 
remembered sorrows with the light and glory of God’s ten- 
derness. It teaches us that they were no curses of any 
avenger, but that they also have their place, though it be 
not for us to tell where, in the courses of his unvarying ten- 
derness. It is not any arguing away of pain that enables us 
to bear our sorrows. It is the constant renewal of the gifts 

— call them great, call them small, infinite, and unceasing — 

of a Father’s love. 
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Just in proportion as any man knows that God is spirit, 
just so far as he separates him from the limitations of Time 
and Space, so far do the worries vanish about his going 
hither or resting there, about his looking backward or his 
foreknowing. He IS without time. I do not say that any 
man understands how God IS. But I do say that a man 
used to the contemplation of the infinite, were it only in 
mathematical study, knows why he cannot understand it. 
It is no more strange that I cannot see how God exists in all 
time than that I cannot imagine his existence in all space. 

The world will have fewer subjects for tragedies, as it feels 
more and more that God is; as it feels his presence in all 
Nature, and knows that it is he whom it praises as it extols 
her wonders,— fewer subjects for tragedies, but it must be 
one of the last objects for loving wisdom to provide its chil- 
dren with subjects for lamentation. Literature changes, 
manners change, science changes, governments change. 
All things become new, as the world comes to feel that in 
him we live and move and have our being, that in sum he 
is All, and that this All loves every child with equal tender- 
ness, and leads every child with perfect wisdom. 


This sermon closes the series of Mr. Hale’s Sermons for the 
winter of 1880-81. The whole series of twenty-six will be pub- 
lished immediately in a volume called Sermons of 1880-81. 

It will be furnished to subscribers for $1.25, neatly bound in 
cloth. It has not been stereotyped, and the supply of copies is 
therefore limited. 

The first series of these Sermons is out of print. 

A few sets of the second and third may be obtained of tke 


Publisher, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 


141 Franklin Street. 


